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Lditorials. 


The Foochow Mission is justly proud of its Girls’ 

Foochow College. The location is central, with a view of 

Girls’ College marvellous beauty spread out before it across the 

rich, teeming plain, with the towering mountains 

beyond. With a history of fifty-eight years of efficient service, 

this school has to-day unparalléfed opportunities for reaching and 

uplifting the young womanhood of China. It is calling desperately 

for teachers and more adequate equipment. Must we let these 
opportunities pass because no workers can be found? 


To few men is it given to lead such lives of useful- 
Pastor Ding ness as that of Pastor Ding, who passed away on 
October 12,1912. As a young man he heard the 
Gospel, and became an earnest Christian. For the last fifty years 
he has been an important factor in the work of the Foochow Mis- 
sion. He helped lay the foundations for future work in the 
Diong-loh field; he, with Mr. Woodin, made one of the first tours 
into the Shaowu field, where he nearly lost his life. 

With his faithful and devoted wife he spent twenty-eight 
eventful years at Ing-hok City. Here his twelve children were 
born. The oldest son was, until his death, a preacher in our Mis- 
sion. Another son, Prof. Moses U. Ding, received his M. A. at 
Oberlin two years ago, and is at present Secretary for Chinese 
students in the Tokyo University Y. M. C. A. 

Pastor Ding was ordained in 1875. During his years at 
- Ing-hok he received into the Church one hundred eighty members, 
and laid the foundation for future development. In 1893 he was 
called to the Ha-puo-ga Church at Foochow, and here in his ma- 
turer years he served this large self-supporting church. He was 
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also teacher in the Theological Seminary, and was always active 
in forwarding the larger interests of the Mission. He saw with 
glowing enthusiasm the progress of China throughout the entire 
modern period. He not only saw; but was himself a Paes of the 
tremendous growth of the Church. | 

A man of tremendous force of character, wise in counsel, 
he exemplified i in deed and word the Gospel he preached. He 
was a man of prayer, mighty in the Scriptures, and ever ready for 
any good work. He leaves to the entire Church a blessed memory, 
and a bright example of burning zeal for the Gospel. 


THE WORK OF THE FOOCHOW GIRLS’ COLLEGE. 


_ The day has come in China when not only the statesmen, 
but the common people, are stepping out into a new liberty and 
self-respect, into new ideals and new usefulness; and the Chinese 
woman is taking as rapid steps into these modern conditions as 
are her father, husband and brother,—a thing which, a generation 
ago, seeined centuries distant. 

No longer i is the advisability of educating girls a disputed 
point. The marvelous changes in their condition, standards, and 
ambitions within the last year are abundant evidence to the most 
conservative old-school Chinese; and to the missionary, are a con- 
stant source of wonder, and thankfulness for the wide open doors. 

It is almost inconceivable that conditions should have 
changed so utterly, within the fifty-eight years, since Mrs. 
Doolittle, against great odds, and by dint of offering sufficient 
financial inducements, succeeded in gathering together a group of 
three little girls with whom she founded the first boarding school, 
of the most primary rank. The number of students has increased 
to an average annual attendance of about a hundred girls, who 
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now no longer are paid to come, but who themselves pay tuition; 
there have been erected two large buildings, which already are 
too small; and the curriculum is gradually being raised to full 
college work. 


But the most hopeful change is in the sphere of oppor- 
tunity of the modern Chinese woman. In past years, our hearts 
have been warmed by the faithfulness of the girls who have vone 
out from the school. Of the seventy-five graduates, since the 
time when diplomas were first given in 1886, only one has re- 
turned to heathenism. The others, almost all, not only have re- 
mained true to their faith, but have propagated it, wherever they 
have been placed. Seventeen have engaged in medical work, 
forty have been boarding school, day school, or kindergarten 
teachers, or have been engaged in village and neighborhood work, 
being the main stays of the Sunday schools and Christian Endeev- 
or societies of their villages; and the rest, with only a few ex- 
ceptions have been beautiful home-makers and neighbors, leading 
their relatives, friends and associates to Christ. 


_ Nor is this true only of the graduates. Those who have 
taken only partial courses have been no less faithful. Even the 
undergraduates, still in school, many of them, are exerting a 
beautiful influence over their homes, cleaning them, gradually 


getting rid of the idols, and leading their — to an acceptance 
of Christianity. 


If this has been the record of results in the past, laa & 
girl has been the unwelcome member of her father’s family, the 
practical slave of her mother-in-law, and the unloved subordinate 
of her husband, besides being ever a drudge, bound down to the 
most ordinary routine tasks,—HOW MUCH MORE may we expect 
when she assumes a woman’s rightful place in the home and com- 
peonen jt and _ the respect and admiration of those about her! 
increase, her power for God will 
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astonish the hearts even of those who, through the trying years 
of obstacles, have labored to prepare her for the day of opportunity. 

This has been the aim and the work of the Foochow Girls’ 
College. And now, more than ever before, we ask “the effectual, 
fervent prayers” of those who love the Kingdom of God, that 
every student may be led to such an intelligent acceptance of 
Christ, that she may consecrate herself to His work wherever she 


-inay be placed in life; and that even in her student days, she may 


be so filled with the spirit of evangelism as to seize every oppor- 
tunity. This is the desire and prayer of those to whom this part 
of the work has been entrusted. 

Elsie M. Garretson. 


NEW CHURCH FOR THE MANCHUS OF FOOCHOW. 


“Without the shedding of blood there is no remission of 
sin”, might be used in a very special sense of the work among the 
Manchus, for-it was not until after the two days of fighting in 
November of 1911 that the loss of life and the terror that followed 
the battle turned the hearts of these spoiled wards of the dynasty 
to a sense of their need. The Joss of life was slight compared 
with the terrible losses farther north, but yet was sufficient to 
Jeave scarce a home untouched. Added to this was the loss of 
prestige,—they were no longer the hauglity rulers. 

The stipend which they had looked upon as being as sure 
as the first day of the month was no more. They were left like 
babes in the woods, unable to save themselves. Few of them 
could do anything but serve as soldiers and the new government 
did not want soldiers ofthat race in such a crisis. Poverty and 
distress faced them. Then it was that the kindness of the Chris- 
tians, both foreign and Chinese, came like'a ray of hope to these 
people. Means of relief were found for the first winter and where- 
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ver it was possible, work was given. A Christian industrial 
;chool gave employment to a number; some students were taken 
into the schools; some who were able to teach were found places 
as teachers of Mandarin; some weie set up in business in a small 
way. In all this, these people were sceing a practical expression 
yf Christian love. The old fear of the foreigner and of the Chinese, 
and most of all, of the Christian, was gone.. Christian work was 
begun among the women and girls and met with a hearty response 


in the daily Bible study. Later a flourishing girls’ school grew 
out of this. ; 

Among the men, Bible study was held every afternoon in’ 
the different homes and this was the nucleus of the work for men 
in the quarter. One young man voiced the feeling of the class 
when he remarked at the close of a period of Bible study, “We 
have lost all that we prized most as a people, but it is very little 
in exchange for the Gospel.” 


- Soon the meetings on Sunday grew to such proportions 
that an old yamen was rented and five hundred men, women and 
children attended, and many visitors stood about the doors at each 
service. Unfortunately, the yamen was desired by the govern- 
ment for other purposes, and the congregation was divided between 
the Woman’s School and the Industrial School. Both places were 
crowded. Mr. Siek, an English graduate of Foochow College, 
added the heavy responsibility of this evangelistic work to his 
(duties as one of the College teachers, spending his afternoons, 
evenings, and Sundays, in the work. 

Through the bot tropical summer the work went on. A 
Christian Endeavor society was organized. Small bands of learners 
went to the homes of their friends to tell what they had learned. 
The evenir.g meetings for prayer and singing were well attended. 
In September the second examination was held, and eighty-four 
persons were accepted as ready for Church membership. 


~ 


Church said that twenty-five years ago she gave up her idols. Her 
husband was ill, and the priests said that if she would cut from 
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_ October thirteenth was set as the day for the baptism. 
That was indeed a happy day for those who had seen the work 
grow from the beginning, wheri these eighty-four were received 
into what is a new Church in Foochow City. Never before in the 
City had such a number been received at one communion. Pastor 
Ling, Mr. Peet and Mr. Hodous baptized these new converts. Foc 

They came from all classes of the Manchu population. 
Many a sad old face has brightened because of the new hope, and 
many young hearts are beginning early a service that may tell 
greatly for China. One old woman who was received into the 


her arm a piece of flesh and boil it and give it to her husband to 
eat, he would recover. She did so, but her husband died. In her 
anger she took down the idols, knocked their heads together, 
threw them out, and never again worshipped them. The first time 
this woman heard the Gospel, she accepted it and began to attend 
the class to learn more. } 

The little son of the Mandarin teacher in Foochow College 
was led forward by his father who had himself been received in- 
to Peace Street Church two weeks before. The young College 
teacher who has worked so faithfully for these people had a very 
personal reward. Through this work for the Manchus, his wife, 
who had formerly been impervious to Christian teaching, was 

converted and joined the Church at this time, and their baby girl 3 F 
was baptized. | 

_ Each one has his own . interesting personal history, and 
the that. led him to Christ, but all have this 
common:—that the shedding of blood. during those two days of e 
battle opened the door through which they have been led to the : 
Lamb, Whose blood taketh away the sin of the world. 7 
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‘WHEN WE CAME TO. CHINA IN THE LONG AGO. 


a By Mrs. 8. L. Woodin, Carthage, N. Y. 

In ‘the wtunes ot 1859’ Dr. Anderson commissioned Mr. 
oodin and myself to join the Mission of the American Board at 
Foochow. It was nearly a decade before the Continental railway 
vas built, or the Pacific line of steamships cotabtioned, and deren 
yas a remote and little known land. 

The last of September we took passage from New York, in 
‘The Raven”, a small clipper sailing vessel of about 800 tons, 
bound for Hong-kong via Cape of Good Hope; and we were one 
m fMmhundred sixteen days on the voyage, which was considered 4 
to Mi short time. Dr. C. C. Baldwin, Mrs. Baldwin, and their little 
daughter. Sarah, returning to Foochow after their first funlough 
were our fellow-passengers.. | 

Our vessel was an old one, and the accommodations for 
passengers exceedingly limited. Our state-room was near the 
stern of the ship, and the floor space was simply a triangle large 
enough for the door to swing open. Two weeks after leaving 
port, when we had recovered from sea-sickness, and become some- 
what accustomed to ocean life, we began studying Chinese under 
the most excellent, painstaking instruction of Dr. Baldwin, and 
continued it faithfully to the end of the voyage. We always felt 
that Dr. Baldwin’s help in giving us a good foundation in the 
Foochow dialect was invaluable, and ever remembered with sin- 
cere gratitude his unselfish devotion to our instruction. 

I kept pace with Mr. Woodin in study, till we struck the 
“Ng” initial. That proved a stumbling-block to me, while he 
caught it at once. Finally, as I lay in my berth one day, quite 
despondent over the matter, my vocal organs suddenly grasped it, 
and never afterward had I any trouble with it. It became the 
initial of our Chinese name, “Ngu.” I like sometimes to give my 
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American friends our Foochow word for silver, and test their abilitya 
to pronounce it. 


hey 
hat 
Three weeks after we left New York, the salt water got °)* 
into our tank of fresh water, and rendered it unfit for use. Some 
casks which had been filled in New York in case of an emergency 
were brought up on deck, but when opened proved to be cocoanut samp ee! 
oil casks, and their contents had to be poured into the sea. We 
still had a few casks, that had been on a previous voyage around fmP° 
the Cape, and the water had been through two chemical changes, 
from good to bad, and then to good again. The Captain assured 
us that it was now the best water in the world, and immune to 
further change. We did not complain of the quality, but of the 
quantity—three-quarters of a tumbler full, three times a day was 
our allowance, and from this we had to reserve enough for cleans- Hiicor 
ing our teeth. All the remainder of the water was kept securely Hitie 
locked. away from us. For our toilet we had only the water Hijthe 
dipped from the ocean. When we were becalmed for days in the 
Banda Sea, right under the equator, in the most intense heat that HW 
I have ever experienced, this was somewhat of a privation. we 


‘hil 


Those days of calm were days of great anxiety to our cap- BS" 
tain, when our little vessel lay helpless and still; on a mirror-like Hj 
sea, glowing with the sun’s most terrific rays, for he feared lest Hj" 
our scanty supply of water might fail before we could reach the 
rainy zone. We had no rain to replenish our empty tank till we 
struck the monsoons near the Philippine Islands. When the down- 
pour came, we all rushed up on deck, with pitchers and bowls to 
catch the precious liquid, and the gentlemen put on old clothes, 
and took a fresh water shower bath. During the remainder of our 
voyage we had an abundant supply of good rain water. ~ 


We encountered some very rough seas, and severe storms 
during our long voyage, and our old vessel leaked badly, so that the 
pumps were kept going daily for several hours. When in port 
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hey began to unload the cargo, the leakage increased so greatly 


hat she had to go into dry dock for repairs before continuing her 


oyage. 

When we left the United States our latest news from 
‘hina was that the English Embassy on its way to Peking had 
een attacked and repulsed by the Taku forts, at the mouth of 
he Peiho. We were therefore uncertain what state of affairs we 
should find when we reached the Middle Kingdom. In the Indian 
cean, we spoke an English vessel from India. Our first inquiry 


here,’—words which gave us great relief. 


In those days at the few open ports in China there were 
o hotels or boarding houses where travelling missionaries could 
‘conveniently stay, and resident missionaries had many opportuni- 
ies to obey the injunction, “Be given to hospitality.” Dr. Legge, 
then at the head of the London Mission at Hongkong, kindly re- 
eived us into his home, and afterward found entertainment for Mr. 
Woodin and myself at the house of an English merchant, while 
we waited for a steamer to take us to Foochow. American 
steamers were then engaged in the China Coast trade, and we 
came up through the sea and into the Min with our loved Stars 
and Stripes floating above us. 


When we joined the Foochow Mission, early in 1860, there 
were four families besides ourselves,—Dr. Baldwin’s, Mr. Peet’s, 
Mr. Doolittle’s, and Mr. Hartwell’s. There were two Mission 
ouses,—two bungalows at Ponasang on the site now occupied by 
he Girls’ College. The Peets lived with Mr. Doolittle in one 
ouse, and we boarded with Dr. Baldwin’s family in the other. 
Mr. Hartwell rented a house belonging to the English Mission on 
Black Rock Hill in the city. There was but one church building 
longing to the Mission, the church at Ponasang. The members 
of the church numbered about thirty. There were no out-stations — 


as, “How is it in China?” The answer came back; “All quiet 
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nor country chapels. Foreigners had not been allowed residence 
beyond the open ports; but in the summer of 1860 the allied 
armies of England and France took Peking, and the treaty then 
made opened up the interior to foreign travel. The three mis- 
sions at Foochow at once began to push into the regions beyond. 


When we arrived at Foochow, Feb. 1860, there were no 
schools of any kind for girls or boysin our mission. Mr. Doolittle 
had had a school of five or six boys, but all had finished study, 
and at least four or five of them were at that time employed as 
preachers. As socn as he had’a little command of the language, 
Mr. Woodin became anxious to start a school for boys, mainly, I 
think, for training preachers and helpers. 

After two years’ residence in crowded quarters at Pona- 
sang, we moved into the house built for us in the city, in the 
suinmer of 1862. Soon after that Mr. Woodin put up the small 
wooden building in which he started his boys’ school. He had en- 
tire charge of it till our first furlough to the States in 1870. [ 
believe Mr. Hartwell then took charge, as he was the only one of 
the Mission remaining in the city. Mr. Woodin had a strong, 
warm love for his boys. There were some fine characters among 
them. I had no work among them, but I knew and loved many 
of them. The teaching was wholly in Chinese. 
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When we returned to Foochow in the spring of 1872 the 
Mission voted that we reside at Ponasang. Mr. Woodin was the 
youngest member of the Mission, and they wished him to have 
charge of the greatest part of the country work, Nang-seu, Chong- 
a, and Ing-hok, as well as Geu-Cio Dong. Soon afterward Dr. 
and Mrs. Baldwin returned from their second furlough, and oc- J ¢ 
cupied our former city home. I think they then took charge.of 
the Boys’ School in the city, and kept it until the arrival of Mr. 


Peet who has done such noble work in making it into a college. ( 


The year before our first term of service in China closed, 
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he Pacific railroad was completed, and we returned for our fur- 
lough via San Francisco, having made a tour of the world. Dr. 
Anderson, the venerated secretary of the American Board, used to 
say that the long sea voyage around the Cape was an excellent 
iscipline, and a good preparation for the missionary’s future life 
and werk. I do not, however, see any lack of efficiency in our 
tle Mm present day workers who escape that discipline. 


ly, 
as 
ve, FIFTY YEARS A PREACHER OF THE GOSPEL. 
Rev. Ding Long Go. 1837-1912. 

Fifty-five years ago on a hot summer evening, a company 
| of young men were wandering along the crowded, noisy, filthy 
: streets of Foochow. They were attracted by a brightly lighted 
room in which a company were gathered, and turned in to see 
; what it was. At first they were much amused at the foreigners 
; present there, but before the meeting broke up a young man, the 
, chapel keeper, rose, read and explained one of the Christian hymns. 
ss The truth thus preached took strong hold of the heart of one of 
7 those young men and from that night he began to follow the 


Gospel. That young man was Pastor Ding Long Go, who for the 
past fifty years has been one of the strong workers and pillars of 
the Church. 

Relating the experiences of those boyhood days, Pastor 
Ding often remarked, “My heart at that time longed for good and 
- helpful companionship. Those on the street were mostly bad, the 
scholars were proud and unapproachable. Here in the Church I 
found what my heart desired. I was eager to come night after 


of 

night. 

‘ He seems to have made rapid progress in his knowledge of 
, Christian truth, and ere long felt it his duty to give up his work 


in a heathen shop, where he was unable to keep the Sabbath and 
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be his own master. Relatives and employer in vain urged him to j 
stay. He replied, “Christianity is better than anything I am get- 3 
ting here and [ am determined to leave and throw in my lot with 
the Christians.” Meanwhile he was hiring a substitute to take 
his place in the store on Sunday until his time expired. Then 
he took his money and with a companion opened a store for him- 
self. It soon transpired that his associate was a false and bad 
fellow. When Ding went to church, he would open the store, 
sell goods and keep the proceeds. After praying much about it, 
Ding determined to withdraw, which he did at the end of the 
year. His entire capital he placed in the hands of Mr. Peet, and 
gave himself up to Christian work. Soon the missionaries asked 
him to accompany them on their preaching tours. At Diong-loh, 
on one of these tours, Pastor Ding preached his first sermon from 
the Ten Commandments. It was not long before he took up per- 
manent work at Diong-loh and Christians were enrolled. Then | 
the mission sent him to Lang-puo, where he worked very success- 
fully. Some of the families reached in those days have been 
largely influential in the work of the American Board ever since. 
At Nang-seu he supplied for some time. Half the month he was 
with the missionaries at Ponasang studying, the other half of the 
month, he was at work in the field. 


At this time, 1863, he was nrarried to a Christian girl from 
the Ponasang Girls’ School. Mrs. Ding has been his constant, 
efficient helper all through these years. Had he lived a few 


months longer, they would have celebrated together their golden 
wedding anniversary. 


Pastor and Mrs. Ding made their home at Ponasang with 
the missionaries, until in 1864 Ing-hok was apportioned to the 
American Board as part of its exclusive field. Mr. Woodin was 


given charge of the station and he called these two Christian 
helpers to work with him in this district. 
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For twenty-eight years they labored at Ing-hok. In those 
joneer days opposition was intense. The chapel was at one time 
wrecked by a mob, and often these preachers of the Word were 
in personal danger. Mrs. Ding relates that often as she sat in 
the recess of the chapel reserved for the women, while her hus- 
band was preaching, enemies made so much noise and commotion, 
she feared he would be killed. “But”, she continued, “I listened 
to see how he would answer them and I used the same arguments 
when I went about among the women. [art of the time in those 
days we came and went to service by the rear door of the chapel 
to avoid outbreak.” Pastor Ding was no coward, neither did he 
court danger and strife. He was ready, if need be, to lay down 
his life, but he was also ready to endure, if thereby he might win 
a hearing for his Gospel. His whole soul was in-his work for 
Christ. Day after day saw him traveling over the mountain 
roads of Ing-hok. He adopted the plain country garb, and with 
a country bag over his shoulder containing his rice, a pair of coarse 
straw sandals and Christian books he went from village to village. 


At his funeral the following most characteristic story was 
told of one of his tours. He reached the poor little mountain 
village late in the afternoon and preached to the people who 
proved to be very attentive. It came time to cook supper and 
Pastor Ding produced his rice which is the common article of 
food of all Foochow people. The children crowded around him 
to see the beautiful white rice as it came from the kettle steam- 
ing hot, for to them such rice was a luxury never eaten except 
on New Years Day. Seeing their curiosity, Pastor Ding grad- 
ually divided among them all his supper, and later ate a bowl 
of the poor mountain fare, made from last year’s potatoes shredded 
and dried. The result of this little act of kindness was that he 
won for himself and his Gospel a cordial hearing. Within a few 
days the men came down to the chapel fifteen miles away to 
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bring him a gift of peanuts and tea which they had raised them- | el 
selves. The work thus begun has continued in a Christian com- (i 


munity up in those mountains to this day. “si 
aie" 
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Another feature of Pastor Ding’s work was his ability to 
reach anc develop the young men of his churches. He was fond 
of starting night classes to teach the young men to read their 
Classical Bible. By this means he accomplished a double pur- 
pose; he gave them a good grounding in Chinese, while at the same 


time he imparted a thorough knowledge of the Bible. The results f 

have been marked indeed in the two churches he served so long. uu 

Numbers of these young men have gone into Christian work and . 

are to-day carrying on the work he loved. 7“ 
Twelve children were born to these Christian parents but P 

of these only four are now living. The oldest son died some 

years ago, a preacher in one of the Foochow churches. Another 

son died as he was about to graduate from college. The third 


son, Mr. Moses U. Ding, has twice visited America, first in 1898 
as delegate to the World’s Student Federation Conference at 
Williamstown, and again in 1910 when he took his M. A. degree 


at Oberlin. He is now engaged in Y. M. C. A. work for Chinese 
students in Tokyo, Japan. 


Besides their own twelve children they have made a home, 
cared for and educated thirteen grandchildren, and also opened 
their hearts and home to at least six orphans of Christian parents 
in their parishes. Some of these boys have grown up to be 


preachers. All rise up to bless the memory of their foster father 
and mother. 


To sum up the life work of Pastor Ding to the Church in 
Ing-hok, in Diong-loh and in Foochow, he has been like a spiritual 
father. Through fifty years he has been one of the directing minds 
of the Church, a leader in Christian thought. Thousands and 
tens of thousands have heard the Gospel from his lips. He re- 
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maceived into the two churches he served some four hundred mem- 
MBbers. He directed into the work of the ministry more than a — 
M score of young men, while by his profound Bible knowledge and 
devoted spirit he has influenced the entire ministry of the Church. 
Through his sons, grandsons and foster children he is still exerting 
an influence throughout the whole nation. 


During the last months of his life he gave this character- 
istic message to one of his beloved young men in the ministry, 
“Never neglect to preach Christ. This must be your one great 
theme. I know you will be tempted to discuss the new learning, 
evolution, economics, politics and all the rest. The new learning 
is good. Study it, teach it, only let it begin and end in the Gos- 
pel of salvation from sin.” 


On Oct. 12th he passed to his reward in his seventy-fifth 
year, honored by the church, beloved by all who knew him. As 
we looked for the last time on that strong, rugged face which 
spoke of the soul within that had never feared for any danger nor 
shrunk from any hardship, it was remarked, “He was indeed 
one of the old prophets of God.” He rejoiced constantly to see 
the Church grow from a place of contempt, derision and scorn to 
her present proud position of respect, confidence and profound 
influence in the nation’s life. He could have also the glad con- 
sciousness that in that change he had had no mean part. 


PASTOR DING AS | KNEW HIM. 
By Rev. W. L. Beard. 


I think at once of a man who loved men. I knew it be- 
fore I could understand a word he said. It was just eighteen 
years ago that I saw hiin first in his own church at Ha-puo-ga, 
my second Sunday in Foochow. As he preached and then met 
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under his own roof the boy yet in his teens who was cast off by 


the people, I saw that love for man in his face, in lis eyes, and 
in his bearing, as he spoke to the men, women and little children. 
Later I saw it when he comforted the dying widow by assuring 
her that he would care for her boy. Again I saw.it when he took 


his family for becoming a Christian. This time it was lengthened 
into years of patient teaching and fatkerly care until that boy 
was a man in charge of an important church with a growing work. 
These instances could be multiplied until they numbered scores. 


He was a God-man. Of this I saw many proofs, none more 
patent than in his own children. Mr. and Mrs. Ding had twelve 
children; six went early to Heaven. Mrs. Ding said frequently, 
“Half my family are waiting for me in Heaven.” The others ex- 
cept the youngest gave their whole time to direct Christian work. 


I knew him as astudent, teacher and preacher of the Bible. 
He always seemed to me at his best Sunday morning, an hour be- 
fore the formal church service, when he sat with thirty or forty 
about him explaining to them the Bible. He knew the limita- 
tions of the minds before him, and he made his words fit. His 
preaching was of the same order, and the most ignorant under- 
stood. He was at the same time a profound theologian. His 
theology was the product of his own study of the Bible, his own 
personal experience, supplemented by copious notes taken while 
listening to Dr. C. C. Beldwin, Mr. Hartwell and Mr. Woodin. A 
few hours would have sufficed for him to read all the theological 
works in the Chinese language. 

Pastor Ding was a loving husband and a loving father. 
He and Mrs. Ding had a home, one of the first homes in Foochow. 
Children and grandchildren grew up in that home, four great- 
grandchildren aie there now, and all called him blessed. Hundreds 
gathered to do him honor as they laid his body to rest. I ask 
myself, “What did men sée in him that so drew them to him and 
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so influenced them?” My reply is, “They saw in him a man who 
loved them; they saw God in that man; they saw in him a man 
who knew God’s Word, and who knew how to tell it to others; 


they saw in him a man who lived out in his own home the holy 
teachings which he spoke to others.” 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING. 
Foochow, Dec. 31-Jan. 8. 


It has been ten years since I attended an Annual Meeting 
of the American Board Mission in Foochow. The first thing that 
f noted was the absence of Rev. Ling Go-chung, and Ding Long- 
go,—both in heaven, and Lau Maing-sik, too old to be present all 
the time. Then, of course, a lot of the preachers of ten years ago 
were not there, and only one of the school teachers. As I looked 
over the Christian workers of this new day I realized that nearly 
every one held a diploma now, from one of our schools—most of — 
them from the Theological School; and as I met them daily for a 
week I came to feel that these men had a far better grip on the 
situation that confronted them than the men of ten years ago. 
Education and training tell! I felt, too, the influence of the New 
China. The men acted like citizens of a Republic! | 

The Christians of the second and third generation were 
there as preachers andaslaymen. When they spoke, men listened. 
The laymen took an active part in all the meetings, whether relig- 


ious or business. One of them was the first man nominated for » 


Moderator. “Is a layman eligible?’ was asked, and when the vo- 
ters learned that a layman had been Moderator of the National 
Council of Congregational Churches in the United States, the 
statement was greeted with applause. 

As I listened to the reports, it was not so much the in- 
crease in church membership that struck me as the number of 
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new. church buildings. reported, and the zeal of the laymen in get- 
ting these buildings, and the land for them: :—there is the land at 
Ing-hok waiting for the building, while men are unable to find 
a seat. in the.old building at the regular services; there is the new 
property at Sung-kau and at Sang-bo; and the new Hartwell 
Memorial Church; and the church dedicated two weeks ago at the 
Upper Bridge; and Au-ciu bargaining for land; and the contract 
just let for the new church at Diong-lob; and the two-days-old 
deed for land at Deng-chio; all in the reports of the past year. | 
remembered, moreover, that within ten years East Gate, Cui-buo 
Diong-keng, Be-kang and Dai-kau had rejoiced in new churches. 
And not least, if it did come last, was the report of the Chinese 
Missionary Society that forty-five members at Sung-ha, way down 
by the sea, had given four hundred fifty dollars, and already paid 
one hundred fifteen for a nice piece of land. One of these mem- 
bers was a barber whose whole outfit would not bring ten dollars 
toward this new church. 

Then came the work among the Manchus in Foochow 
Wonderful! | ‘Eighty charter members last October, and forty more 
to join at the next Communion, with sixty more to wait for fur- 
ther study before being admitted! Next was the report of the 
village down by the sea where every one of the fifty families had 
put out their idols and become Christians. 


But the crowning event of this year’s meeting was the 


adoption of the Cor.stitution and By-laws of the Foochow Council 


of Congregational Churehes. The Commission of Nineteen do not 
know what work is when compared with the labors of their fellow 


Chinese Congregationalists in Foochow in drafting their Constitu- 


tion. Copies of this were printed, as many as necessary circulated, 
wud a penalty of twenty cents inflicted for losing a copy. 


All the other business of the Annual Meeting was first 
cleared off, the seats arranged for real business, the delegates as- 
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signed to their seats, the temporary officers appointed, and the 
adoption of the Constitution began. For three sessions, each three 
hours long, these men worked hard. . The Constitution was 
adopted, the vote being unanimous on every Article, and we sang’ 
the Doxology. Then came a hard half-day of balloting to elect 
the officers; then another half- day on rules and the election of 
delegates. 
In my estimation the adoption of this Constitution ‘marks 
an epoch in the — of the Congregational Chareh i in Foochow. 
speech making, or for’ a good time, or to make bows to each other, 
and inquire after the other fellow’s health. “But now,” he con- 
tinued, “we have our organization. © We can do business for the 
Kingdom, and each one will have a responsible share in the 
business.” ; 

. The Advantages this Constitution are these:— 

1. It gives the Chinese constituency—pastors, ‘preachers, | 
and laymen,—a share in the policy and in’ the’ administration of 
the Congregational Church in Foochow. Each pastor, ‘preacher, 
and delegate has a voice in the administration of thé Church; not 
from his connection with a missionary, but bécause - is S part of 
the Chinese Congregational Church. 

2. Machinery is valuable only as ‘it distributes power. 
This organization distributes power over the whole field,’ making 
each Church of F oochow 
CRORE 

3. The Constitution ie the way for greater respon- 
sibility as well as administrative. power to: be taken by the:Chinése 
Church. In short, it is: the biggest step this Mission: has ‘ever 
made toward the goal to which we all look at times—possibly too 
the Chinese shall not need foreign aitl. 
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alley (they call them streets, here) at right angles to the afore- 


chair coolies, water carriers, wood carriers, merchants, children, 


_ Thousand Ages, and a cat strung up by the head for the birds to 
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SOME THINGS A NEW MISSIONARY SEES. 
(Notes by one of the latest arrivals.) 


In Foochow at last, and it is good to be here. From the 
wharf we took sedan chairs. The chairs are fastened to two long 
bamboo poles and carried on the shoulders of two men. The chair 
coolies are such dirty, ragged, underfed, ill, opium smoking wret- 
ches, one’s feelings are divided between loathing and pity. 

Before we were fairly in our chairs, one of them, in at- 
tempting to turn around, got his chair directly across the famous 
“boulevard” so that all traffic was blocked. The chair poles are 
only about ten feet long, but that is enough to block the 
street. There was some loud talking, and Mr. Christian said the 
other coolies were cursing the offender by everything in sight. 
To make matters worse, an idol procession came down another 


mentioned boulevard, drove the people back while it passed, and 
there we were piled up: veteran missionaries, new missionaries, 


etc., etc..— without respect of cleanliness, hygiene, nerves, person, 
character, or nationality. American egotism went by the board. 
We had just seen a funeral procession pass the bridge of Ten 


pick—this also on the bridge. 
In due Oriental time we were extricated from the blockade, 

and turned the corner by the idol procession just in time for the 
coolies to almost hit that great, fat, ugly, red-painted, bearded, 
cross-eyed monster, the idol, with our chair poles. The followers 
glared at poor, mild, innocent me, and the coolies grunting in time 


to their steps got us past with our lives, and a few fragments of 
shattered nerves. 


- The streets are filled with wretches all covered with sores, 
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and you are calmly assured by people apparently in their minds 
that those awful blotches are scrofula, tuberculosis, leprosy, 
syphilis, and everything else in the loathsoine catalogue. 

Idol processions can not last long in the face of the modern 
civilization that is bound to come; though one wonders where you 
are going to put it in Foochow. It seems as if you would have to 
move a million homes to make room for electric wires and cars; 


_and one wonders what ever would be done with the dirt and filth 


in the streets while the gas-pipe was being laid. Don’t let any- 
body think China is like the United States, yet awhile! 

I’m used to selecting the thing I shall look at, and have 
some experience in choosing from the medley what I shall hear, 
but never before have I had to choose from all the smells the one 
to smell! You don’t take a real breath; you try a bit of air, and 
if you can endure it you take just what you absolutely have to 
have to go the next yard or two. From that portion which an- 
swers for a breath you fix your mind on the smell that is least of- 
fensive—never mind the rest, they speak for themselves. By this 
time you have probably arrived at such a state and place that you 
feel the necessity of another sample. 

Yes, I have been to a Chinese feast—a Christian feast, at 
the church, too. I sort of dreaded it—twelve courses! There are 
eight persons at each little table, a pair of chop-sticks and a por- 
celain spoon for each. First came some starchy preparation, some- 
what like noodles. I had a little (?) difficulty in picking it up, 
and one or two persons helped me with their chop-sticks from the 
common bowl in the center. One course was pork, fixed up like 
sausage balls, boiled;—that wasn’t so bad; neither was the duck. 
There was some sort of fish balls that were simply awful. Two 
people each put one on my spoon, and I swallowed them without 
biting into them. Then there were slugs, shark’s meat, and a 
strange little sea food like pieces of white yarn, only more slip- 
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pery. I thought of Coleriilge’s, “And all those thousand: slimy 

things lived on, and so did I.” Really I thought they would never 
end, but they did—with ‘pickled eggs. I didn’t know it was egy. 
They were black, or a very dark brown; even the white was a rich 
seal-brown, or like amber a thousand years old. Mrs. Whitney 
told me how they were fixed. You-may-be able to use the recipe. 
1 wish you success, and numerous. appreciative eubjects. 
ducks eggs for an hour or more, them pack them in salt and lime, 
and put in a dark place until they attain: this’ rich brown color. 
I don’t know just how long. After a year you might try one to 


see if they are ripe. Well, I até a piece of it, ‘mnee as I ate the 
fish —_ I am going to like: China. 


OLD AND NEW BUDDHISM. 


Une day in August’ we had the ‘opportunity of spending a 
night at the famous Kushan Monastery a few miles from Foochow, 
high up on the mountain-side among beautiful tropicat~ groves. 
Here is the center of Buddhism for all the province; from here 
monks are sent out to hundreds of monasteries. -We were given 
a very cordial welcome, and assigned to comfortable rooms. Then 
we set out to explore and enjoy the sights. 

Evening worship brought out only about a. hundred of the 
more zealous. Many of the monks were so old and so ignorant 
they could hardly repeat the simple sentences of the chant. It 
seemed, as we watched the ilreary heartless performance, ‘that if 
this were all, Buddhism was a helpless, inert thing. Whence, we 
asked ourselves, is to come ony leadership, any. powse: ‘to revivify 
Buddhism ? | 

Next morning at two o’clock-the. deep, melodious tones of 
the great monastery bell called us to arise and witness the cere- 
monies of the Birthday ofthe Goddess of'Mercy. We went out 
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into the moonlit court of the great temple. Burning tapers were 
being carried through all the long corridors and passageways. ° 
Shrines and temples on all sides were lizhted, and burning incense 
filled all the place with odor. Priests in little groups were going 
here and there, some making ready for the service in the great 
temple, others worshipping at. the shrine of the guardian of the 
place. All the.while a company in long ceremonial robes was 


oe gathering in the great hall. 


It was a spectacle to stir the imagination. The bright 
illumination set forth the gorgeous beauty of the place. It would 
he impossible to adequately picture it all in words. The three 
collossal gilded: images of the “Sacred Ones” seemed to fill the 
place with repose. On either side were the eighteen apostles of 
Buddha, also-colossal figures. In the foreground, in place of the 
emperor, was a tablet bearing the inscription: “Perpetuity and 
long life to the Republic of’ China.” Numberless candles and 
lurning incense sticks, great brazen incense holders, banners, and 
memorial tablets were all.about; and in and out marched the long— 
line of yellow-robed priests, chanting the sutra of the day;.each 
man prostrating himself again and ayain before the central shrine. 
At length after most of them were assembled came those of higher 
rank, and the officiating abbott in his red robe and beads. The 
ceremony was duly opened, each in turn added his incense, then 
the entire company of two hundred took up the chant, followed 
by the dizzy marching and countermarching of the droning, chant- 
ing crowd. Here again was the old Iuddhism, rich in tradition 
and ceremony, beautiful with its appeal to the senses; but not a 
new, virile Buddhism. 


After this we retired again for a short rest, ouly to be 
awakened at about 6 A. M. when early mass was in progress. Then 
came their common breakfast of rice and vegetables, after which, 
in another large temple, a special mass was said for some sick wo- 
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man, at the close of which service the old man put into the clasped 


hands of each one five copper pennies. This again was nothing 
new. This was old China, old Japan, old India—of a thousand 


years ago. 
But just then our eyes spied a sign, reading—“School, Au- 
thorized by the Board of Education”. Surely here was something 
interesting, a handsome new school building, erected within a year, 
just opened this spring for men and boys in training for the priest- 
hood. Here was all the modern paraphernalia of a school, and 
they told us fifty-eight students were enrolled. Here are the stud- 
ies pursued: English, History of Buddhism, Geography, Chinese 
Language and History, Japanese, Arithmetic, and the Classics of 
Buddhism. Here was the new shoot out of the old stock,—here 
was the theological school training its missionaries. We found 
also the book room, with all kinds of Buddhist classics, and the 
modern trect, in much the same form as our Christian tracts are 
published. | 


We learned from one of the young leaders that they were 
at present building on the plain below a new school building to 
carry the Buddhist school to the common people. We found that 
this whole educational propaganda was linked up by a deputy ap- 
pointed by the President and Cabinet in Peking. We learned that 
they would soon have a school in Foochow, across the street from 
Foochow College, just.as they already had large schools in Nan- 
king, Peking, Shanghai, Changsha, Tientsin and all the prominent 
cities of the country. Thus they are taking over the methods of 
Christianity to galvanize into life this great, endowed organization. 

Who can foretell what the future of this great religion 
shall be? It is primarily atheistic, yet capable, when coming 1n- 
to touch with the life of a nation like China, of adopting the idols 
of the country, of adjusting itself, of incorpoating every local 
deity, even the Spirit of the Republic, or the reigning emperor, OF 
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the local god of the mountain,—just as ready, if need be, to adopt. 
and adapt a spiritual theism.—beginning now to adopt modern 
methods of Christianity in the school,—the sermon, the tract, and 
scriptures of their own religion. 

We felt, as we saw and heard these things, that we were 
present at the beginning of a great force, that holds within it 
mighty consequences for millions of human beings, yea, for the 
entire human race. Who can say that Modern Missions may not 
have, for Buddhistie Asia, just as profound siguificance as Protes- 


tant Christianity bas had for Papal Europe? 
E. H. Smith. 


THE CONFERENCE AT CANTON. 


Dr. Mott’s Conference at Canton was one of a series of six 
Conferences planned by the Continuation Committee of the Edin- 
burgh Conference to be held in China. The Conference met in a 
church located near the spot where Dr. Peter Parker began his 
medical work. It was attended by seventy delegates, about one- 
third being Chinese, representing the missions at work in the prov- 
inces of Fuhkien, Kwangtung, and Kwangsi. These three provinces 
have a population of fifty five million. They have over eighty 
thousand Christians, or almost half the Christians of China. In 
the Kwangtung Province the missions have been at work for over 
one hundred years. Christian activities of all kinds are more devel- 
oped than in any other part of China. In the Kwangtung Province, 
for example, there are many strong, self-supporting Churches. One 
Church in Canton owns its church property which cost forty 
thousand dollars. Last year it added a hundred to its member- 
ship. There are a number of self-supporting Christian schools in 
this province. A hospital established by the Chinese Christians 
and kept up by them cost fifty thousand dollars. 
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The Canton Christian College is building up an immense 
plant. Recently the Chinese gave money for four dormitories. 
The Congregational Church at Hongkong recently purchased from 
the American Board its fine property for twenty thousand dollars, 


This Church is not only supporting itself, but is carrying on several 
mnissions in the Kwangtung Province. 


In Fuhkien Province church work is far advanced. In 

the southern part the Dutch Reformed Church, the London Mis- 
sionary Society and the English Presbyterian Mission have estab- 
lished a Union Church. In this Union Church_which is managed 
ly the Chinese there are forty independent pastorates. Last year 


the average per capita contribution amounted to eiyht dollars and 
ten cents. | 


Not only-are the churches and schools prosperous, but the 
opportunities have never been greater than at present. Itis stated 


by those who have made an investigation that 65 per cent of the — 


officials in the Kwangtung Province are Christian men. During 
the days of the Conference Dr. Mott held mass meetings for stu- 
dents. The large theater was crowded by three thousand students. 
Eight hundred and thirty of these signed cards promising to study 
Christianity with a view to becoming Christians. The Commis- 
sioner of Education for the province of Canton is a Christian man 
and is doing away with Confucian worship in the government 
schools of the province. On all sides inquiries are being made 


_ about Christianity. In face of these opportunities a readjustment 
of the forces on the field is imperative. 


The Conference was well organized, each detail being care- 
fully worked out. Each delegate had in his hands a list of ques- 
tions which were to be discussed. Certain ones were appointed to 
prepare short papers, which were printed, to open the discussion. 
The papers were followed by speeches which were limited to five 
minutes. A committee on findings was appointed to consider each 
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main topic and bring in recommendations to the Conference. These 
findings will in due time be published and sent to each missionary 
and to the home Boards. 


The committee on findings on the Chinese Chureh brought 
in some interesting facts and resolutions which were adopted by 
the Conference. The first finding made clear that wherever the 
Chinese Church had autonomy it was also liberal, efficient, and 
consecrated to its task. The Conference favored a nation-wide 
Chinese Church for the Chinese. It was decided to refer the name 
of such a national Church to the national Conference to be held in 
Shanghai by Dr. Mott. It was discovered that self-support is 
making good progress. In Hinghwa the average contribution per 
member is $4.50; in Swatow the Chinese Church assumes 67 per 
ceut of its expenses. In Amoy the average is $8.10 per member. 


The topic of Christian leadership was thoroughly discussed. 
The Conference favored Union Theological Schools and Normal 
Schools well equipped, so that good leaders could be educated for 
the increasing opportunities. 


The committee on education brought in resolutions in favor 
of a correlated system of education from primary schools to the 
professional schools of Theology and Medicine and Industrial 
Schools. | 

The Conference recommended the production of more devo- 
tional literature, short stories, tracts for the times and hymns, in 
erder to supply the needs of the growing Church and meet the 
objections made against Christianity by the modern educated 
students.. 

The Conference recommended strongly a Union Medical 
School for Canton and Foochow. It also favored a thorough 
equipment in hospital work suggesting that the minimum force 
for each hospital be two medical missionaries and one trained 
nurse. It was also urged that candidates for China be given — 
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a special training in diseases of the tropics and eye diseases 
Perhaps the most timely topic discussed was that of the 
occupation of the field.. It is hoped that it will be possible in the 
near future to make a survey of the field with a view of distribu- 
ting the missionary forces so that they may do the best work. 


The dominant note of the Conference was that of union. 
All the denominations working in these three provinces were rep- 
resented and worked together in harmony with each other and 


the Chinese. This spirit of union was especially noticeable among _ 


the Chinese delegates who were strong for obliterating all barriers 
between .different,Churches and working together for one nation- 
wide Chinese Church. An enumeration of union enterprises in 
Foochow will give some idea how far union has already pro- 
gressed. In Foochow we have in actual operation a Union Tract 
Society, Book-room, Sunday Sehool Lessons, a Sunday School 
Secretary, Sunday School: Institutes, Institutes for Bible-women, 


a Union Normal School, Theological School, and a Union Language 


School for new missionaries: we have projected, though not yet in 
operation, a Union Kindergarten Training School, and now plans 
are being made for a Union University, and a Bible-woman’s 
Training School. These concrete examples which could be dupli- 
cated from other parts of the field show that union is not a dream, 
but a great reaJity in mission work. 


Another salient fact brought out by this Conference is the 
growing influence of the Chinese Church. At the Centenary 
Conference in Shanghai there were no Chinese delegates. At this 
Conference and at every other Conference held by Dr. Mott at 


least a third of the delegates are Chinese. In Canton their con- ° 


tribution to the conference was very valuable. They manifested 
sigus of strong and able leadership. 


Another feature of the Conference was that this time the 
solution of mission problems is approached from the world point 
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of view. The membership of the Continuation Committee and the 
chairmanship of Dr. Mott make this very plain. The missionary 
cannot isolate himself and hold himself aloof from world currents. 
In fact he has no desire to do so because he realizes that his suc- 
cess is conditioned by the working of the Holy Spirit who is now 
active in the world and is bringing the world together. 

This Conference and those succeeding it will mark a new 
stage in the history of missions and we may confidently expect a 
new era in missions with a more effective use of present forces 
and a larger increase of new forces in this great work. 


MISSION NOTES. 


Election Day in China fell on December 11. There were 
as many candidates for each office as there were electors. Having 
no party organization nor presidential primaries, each family pre- 
ferred to vote for its favorite son. But they are learning, just as 
we all do, by mistakes. | 


What a power this body of men and women of the Church 
is in keeping things steady in the nation! China would not last 
long if it were not for the stableness of the Christian in the land. 


Mr, and Mrs. Smith have a little daughter, Margaret Thomas, 
born on October second. | 


Mr. Hodous, Miss Wiley and Pastor Ling were delegates of the 
Mission to the Conference held by Dr. John R. Mott in Can- 
ton, Jan. 29-Feb. 3; and Mr. Peet and Dr. Kinnear were delegates 
at large appointed by the Committee at Shanghai. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard returned from furlough in Novem- 
ber and have taken up again the work in Diong-loh that they 
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bave carried on so successfully for twenty-five years. The Diong- 
Joh station is calling most urgently for the new doctor, and for a 
young man to organize the educational work with Mr. Hubbard. 


Rev. W. L. Beard was welcomed back to the Mission which 
he left ten years ago to organize the Y. M. C. A. work in Foochow. 
When this work had been successfully launched and manned, Mr. 
Beard was called home by the Prudential Committee to take charge 
of the New York Office—a post he filled successfully for three 
years, until at the urgent request of the Mission, the Prudential 
Committee allowed him to resign, and at once assigned him to 
Foochow, where owing to Mr. Peet’s return to America on furlough 
he is needed to take charge of Foochow College. He will take up 
this work at the opening of the school year, in February. Mrs. 
Beard and the children will remain temporarily at Putnam, Conn. 


Work has at last begun on the Sang-bo chapel. Here in 
one of the most crowded parts of the city, the chapel had become. 
so inadequate and dilapidated that it wasa disgrace to the Church. 
The Christians have contributed nobly, and the yifts of a few other 
friends will make possible a neat, commodious chapel that we trust 
will be of great Lenefit in that needy quarter of the city. 


FOOCHOW COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 


For many years Commencement in Foochow College has been 
an annual fete. The officials of the two provinces, Fuhkien and 
Chekiang, were resident in Foochow City and were on very friend- 
ly terms with the mis-ionaries. When President Peet would send 
an invitation to the Commencement and the feast which followed, 
there was scarcely a missing official. The Tartar General and the 
Viceroy with their retinues were usually the last to appear, as all 
the officials of lower rank preceded them. Their gorgeous silks 
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and satins, furs and strings of beads were the admiration of for- 
eigners as well as Chinese. It was like witnessing a pageant of 
the Middle Ages to see the procession wind its way from the Pres- 
ident’s home to the College under awnings of gay colors. When 
the smoke of the Revolution cleared away'it was supposed that 
with it lad cleared away all the gaiety and color and striking 
contrasts that make up the charin of the Orient, and that the 
noisy machinery of a Republic would be substituted. In a slight 
measure this was true, but not as literally as had been feared. 

When the invitations were sent to the officials for the 
Commencement of January, 1913, the civil governor and the offti- 
eials under him responded most cordially and most of them ac- 
eepted. Governor Chang had just arrived in Foochow two weeks 
before, but he came, as he said, to greet his old friend, President 
Peet, and tell him of the high esteem in which he was held. He 
said that in his intimate acquaintance of more than ten years with 
Mr. Peet and Foochow College, he had noted a marked advance, 
and that the prosperity was deserved. The governor’s remarks 
voiced the sentiment of the many other officials who followed him, 
and of the gentry, also, who were represented by the president of 
one of the government schools. 

Instead of the gorgeous silks and peacock feathers of the 
old régime, it was.in a tweed business suit of the dark brown that 
the governor lead the procession froin the President's home. He 
looked very much the man of affairs, brisk and energetic in his 
movements and appreciative of all that was said and done. 

Under the old regime the officials would extricate from 
their capacious robes a scrap of Chinese paper covered with small 
characters and read in such a soft voice that no one off the plat- 
form could hear what was said. Governor Chang stepped to the 
front of the platform and gave his address without notes in a 
voice that could be distinctly heard by all. 
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There were four graduates from the English and two from 
the Chinese department. Both English graduates have taken 
positions as Y. M. C. A. secretaries, and one from the Chinese 
course has entered the Theological Seminary, while the other is in 
mission work with the purpose in mind of becoming a physician. 

The Alumni meeting was a very delightful occasion. Each 
year the business meeting is followed by a Chinese feast in the 

College, and as this was the last meeting just previous to Mr. 
Peet’s departure on furlough, a special attempt was made by all 
the Alumni to be present. The speeches at the close were full of 
pleasantry and jests. One of the graduates had recently been 
elected a member of the Provincial Parliament and was the object 
of much raillery. Another who failed to reach Foochow in time 
for the meeting had recently been elected to the National Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Lau, a graduate of Oberlin, and now at the head of 
the Science Department of the College, was toastmaster, and filled 
the place with a tact that did him credit. 

Often in the turmoil of everyday work we fail to see how 
much is actually accomplished, but an occasion like this gives us 
a moment’s pause to take note of progress. It is possible at such 
a time to see the increasing number of men sent out by the Col- 
lege who are taking a useful part not only in the Christian 
Church, but in business and politics as well. 

If the years to come show as large a per cent of the grad- 


uates in Christian work, we will have no reason to question the 
success of Foochow College as an evangelizing agency, nor to 
doubt the efficiency of the College in sending out Christian leaders 
in other lines of activity and useful service to their country. ‘2 


Martha Wiley. 
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